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confront us on these walls, and suggest rather a collection of paint- 
ings by several artists with distinct specialties than by one alone. 
Another idea suggested is the persistency with which Mr. Hunt 
endeavoured to follow out the Art-theories and methods acquired 
in Paris, to a degree which sometimes conceals the sign-manua! 
of his own mind. Another idea is the readiness with which he 
accepted the Art possibilities of the simple, every - day scenes 
around home, while at the same time he did not hesitate to grap- 
ple with the stupendous grandeur and splendour of Niagara, which, 
together with some aspects of Floridian scenery, seems to have 
been a favourite subject with this artist. His large painting of the 
fall, marked 74 in the catalogue, is undoubtedly a very massive 
and interesting work, and gains by repeated observation, although, 
as in many of Mr. Hunt's pictures, one is somewhat too conscious 
of paint. There is an occasional opacity or deadness in his me- 
thod of applying colour, which is caused perhaps by an imperfect 
grasp of methods, or quite as likely resultant from a tendency to 
experiment, which is constantly evident in his work. 

It is interesting to observe in two of his early works executed in 
Paris the immediate effect of his studies with Couture and Millet. 
Each represents the same design, 'La Marguerite,' both being 
actually drawn in all respects on the same outline ; and the second 
one, painted under the direct influence of Millet, is therefore a 
deliberate attempt to compare the merits of two technical styles. 
In these two paintings we see, to a certain degree, typified what 
was, after all, the chief aim, whether conscious or otherwise, of the 
art of Hunt, and what was certainly best indicated by the results 
of his influence on the school he founded — that is, the importance 
of technical skill towards the just expression of the ideal. 

Hunt had a fine perception of colour, as shown in such admi- 
rable works as the portrait of Mrs. Adams, or the piece entitled 



' The Head of a Girl,' painted as late as 1871. He had, at his 
best, a noble manner of rendering character, as in the greatest of 
his figure-pieces, the portrait of Chief-Justice Shaw ; he had a keen 
insight into the subtle suggestions of a quiet, out-of-door scene, a 
fine feeling for the matchless lines of the human body and its 
wonderful and elusive charm and variety of hue and colour, as 
exemplified by the finest example of this sort in the gallery, the 
well-known composition entitled ' The Bathers ; ' and he had some- 
times almost the power of a master in expressing Art-emotion 
with the simple medium of a bit of charcoal, as indicated by a 
number of admirable drawings in black-and-white. But the final 
impression left upon one, after a careful observation of Mr. Hunt's 
works, is that he was more bent on rightly expressing an idea than 
upon the character of the idea itself. Inspired to a degree un- 
common in this country with a true perception of the aim of Art, 
he yet failed of wholly achieving that aim, because he was more 
concerned with means than with ends. Indispensable as this 
is to good Art, the greatest so combines both that the form of 
expression never dominates the ideal. This collection, while per- 
haps the most interesting from an Art point of view of any ever 
exhibited from the easel of an American painter, is, however, not 
entitled to the first rank, because indicating, as a whole, no great 
earnestness of purpose in the expression of anything higher than 
the importance of technique, while the styles it exhibits are echoes 
of those of foreign studies. If Mr. Hunt, with his really power- 
ful abilities, had come at a later period, he would have done him- 
self more justice ; as it is, he performed a mission of indispensa- 
ble importance, but it was rather that of the teacher than the cre- 
ator ; and his memory will live rather through the works of those 
who shall continue to exhibit in after-years in their works the re- 
sults of his influence, than by anything he himself actually achieved. 

S. G. W. Benjamin. 
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HE recent installation of the Municipal Council 
of Paris in the newly-reconstructed wing of the 
Louvre has been signalised by the bringing to 
light of an important work of Art which has 
remained unseen for over thirty years. This is 
no other than an allegorical representation of the 
Republic, a female figure of life-size painted by 
G^rome. In 1848 the Second Republic opened a competition for 
the best ideal figure of the Government of Freedom. Among 
the artists who responded to the official call was the young painter 
who had the year before gained a third medal with his ' Cock- 
Fight ' at the Salon, and had won thereby the warm commenda- 
tions of no less a critic than Th^ophile Gautier. He it was who 
proved successful in the strife. But, after the proclamation of the 
Empire, his fine work was hidden away in some obscure official 
receptacle, from which, after its long concealment, it was drawn 
forth the other day. It now hangs above the desk of the Presi- 
dent of the Municipal Council. It is in all respects worthy of the 
maturer fame of the great creator of ' The Gladiators ' and the 
' Death of Cafsar.' The subject is treated with a breadth and 
dignity that are wholly worthy of the subject, and appropriate to 
it. The Republic is represented as a noble-looking woman in the 
prime of life, robed in classic draperies. She stands upon the 
summit of some lofty eminence, fronting the spectator with an air 
of calmness and of strength. Her features are of the high Ro- 
man type, her eyes deep and dusky, and her loosened hair, which 
is put back from her brow without any wildness or disorder, is 
also dark. Above her brow shows slightly the vivid red of the 
Phrygian cap, but this symbolic head-dress is barely indicated, it 
is not obtrusively shown. The right hand, extended towards the 
spectator, grasps an olive-branch ; the movement is admirable, and 
the foreshortening of the limb is boldly and faultlessly executed. 
The other hand, drooping by her side, holds a sword. The white 
robe from waist to feet has a cold, bluish tint, while the folds that 
drape the bust have the warmer hue and more massive outlines of 
woollen stuff— a skilful avoidance of monotony in colour and in 



lines. Behind the figure reposes a lion couchant, seen in the arch 
of a faintly-indicated rainbow, while overhead shines the sky, blue 
and transparent as with the dawn of hope for the world. No 
nobler or more worthy conception of the subject can well be im- 
agined. 

In the same room hang two large pictures, both rescued, like 
the Gerome, from the realms of official oblivion. One of these, 
by Schnetze, represents ' The Taking of the H6tel-de-Ville in 1830,' 
and is a pompous and theatrical production, replete with the worst 
faults of the school of David. The other represents ' The Taking 
of the Bastile,' and is by no less a painter than Paul Delaroche. 
This fine work was exhibited at the Universal Exhibition of 1878, 
where, being shown in the Pavilion of the City of Paris, and in a 
secluded and out-of-the-way nook, it attracted far less attention 
than the rescued work of so great a master should have done. 
The picture is of large size, and is replete with the finest '.qualities 
of the great painter of ' The Death of Elizabeth.' It shows the 
captor of the Bastile borne on the shoulders of two of his most 
ardent adherents, and brandishing aloft the keys of the destroyed 
stronghold, while a tumultuous crowd surges and sways around 
him, and follow him in triumph. But the victory has its sadder 
side. One of his bearers, a noble-looking, elderly man, supports 
with his disengaged arm a young female, whose wounded arm 
hangs helplessly in a bloody sling, while her head droops, with closed 
eyelids and pallid features, on the shoulder of her protector. At 
one side of the foreground, a woman of the people buries her face 
in her hands, lest her tears for some one of the slain should mar 
the general rejoicing of the day. Close beside her, a dog sniffs 
significantly at an empty box marked " Powder." The colouring 
of this fine work is subdued and almost cold, the composition is 
noble, and the principal group is instinct with animation and ex- 
pression. 

The Baron Gunzberg, who is, I believe, a Russian by \i\xth, has 
recently caused a very interesting exhibition of works of Art, by 
the Russian painters now resident in Paris, to be organised in cer- 
tain spacious rooms of his large hotel, where the public is freely 
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admitted. This extiibition was specially arranged for the delecta- 
tion of the Czarevitch and the other princes of the imperial family 
of Russia who lately visited Paris. The future Czar expressed 
himself as being much pleased with the artistic progress of his 
countrymen, and made extensive purchases. Some of the pic- 
tures shown were remarkable for originality and vigour of execu- 
tion. Two portraits by Lehman merit special mention. One of 
these, ' The Veiled Lady,' showed a beautiful woman wearing a 
black dress and hat, and having her features covered with a veil 
of fine black gauze. The difficulties of depicting the folds of the 
gauze upon the face without imparting an air of grotesqueness or 
distortion were very skilfully overcome. This, however, might be 
called a trick of execution, but no less remarkable was the repro- 
duction of the refined and high-bred graces of the sitter. The 
other portrait was a three-quarters length of a lady in a fantastic 
riding-dress of pale-blue velvet, wearing a broad hat lined with 
the same colour, and pressing to her smiling lips the handle of her 
dainty riding-whip. The bright, laughing face of the lady under 
its shadowy head-gear is extremely well painted, as are also the 
details of the dress, the warmth and richness and pale gleams of 
the azure velvet being admirably reproduced. A picture of the 
same lady in the same costume, but seated in a large arm-chair, 
was exhibited at the Salon of last spring, and was purchased by 
Alexandre Dumas. Both these pictures were bought by the Czare- 
vitch, as was also ' The Conflagration,' by Dmitrieff. This last is 
a most spirited composition, somewhat too hard in execution, but 
painted with a good deal of force and vitality of expression. The 
scene represents a fire in a Russian village. All is hurry and con- 
fusion. To the right, the peasants are tearing off the thatch of a 
burning house, while others drive forth the frightened cattle from 
their stalls. An old man wrapped in a blanket has been carried 
out, and lies upon the ground, carefully tended by the women of 
his family. A baby sitting near opens wide its innocent eyes in 
amazement at the scene. Behind this group, a woman lifts up the 
shrine of a saint, as if for protection against the flames. A hard- 
featured peasant near her mocks at her faith. The background is 
filled with fugitives hurrying to and fro, while overhead show the 
roofs and spires of the village enveloped in fire and smoke. Two 
very fine landscapes by Bogoluboff, one a large and carefully- 
painted view of Moscow, were also purchased by the imperial 
family. So, too, was an admirably executed ' View of the Interior 
of the Cathedral of St. Mark,' by Schindler, and the same artist 
also received from his imperial patrons an order for a view of the 
interior of the Mus^e de Cluny as a companion picture. A very 
large and ambitious mythological picture by Liephart was more 
laboured than excellent, though showing good work in parts. The 
exhibition also included a number of water-colours, and some fine 
specimens of ceramic ware. One of these, a dish representing an 
audience given by Ivan the Terrible, was remarkable for the accu- 
racy and picturesque effect of the old Russian costumes of the 
personages, and also for the warm richness of the colouring. A 
plate bearing the representation of a boyar on horseback, in the 
costume of the thirteenth century, was very striking and charac- 
teristic. 

M. Eugene Feyen, a painter of no little note in the realm of 
French Art, has just opened an interesting exhibition of his pic- 
tures at the Cercle Artistique, on the Rue Volney (late the Rue 
St.-Arnaud). The catalogue comprises all of two hundred and 
sixty-five numbers, many of which are of course mere sketches 
and studies, but there are also quite a number of large and finished 
works. They are all, with scarcely an exception, scenes and per- 
sonages taken from the daily life of the fishing village of Cancale, 
renowned for its oysters, and also during the summer season for 
its regattas. M. Feyen has well caught and comprehended the 
characteristics of the places and people that he depicts. One of 
the finest of the larger paintings represents ' A Return from the 
Fisheries in Bad Weather.' The long line of the toilers of the sea 
on their way home from their interrupted work is headed by a 
very striking figure— an old woman, tanned, wrinkled, and weather- 
beaten, and yet sturdy and stalwart-looking, as she trudges on 
over the wet shingle with her net over her shoulder. Behind her 
come two young giris, apparently sisters, the elder with almost 
maternal solicitude sheltering the younger beneath the folds of her 
own cloak. Behind, through a veil of mist, is dimly seen the long 
line of returning fishermen and fisherwomen, fading away into the 



vague indistinctness of the fog and rain. In 'The Sleeping Mo- 
ther,' M. Feyen has very charmingly depicted a pretty domestic 
scene : the interior of a fisherman's cottage, with the young mother, 
in nowise idealised, but homely, bronzed, and vigorous-looking, 
sitting asleep in a chair beside her baby's cradle, on which one 
hand still rests, as though slumber had surprised her in the very 
act of rocking it. The baby, a round-faced, chubby little creature, 
has waked up, and lies there contemplating the sleeper with wide- 
open, solemn eyes. Another of the larger works represents the 
capture of a fieuvre or cuttle-fish by a boy who appears terribly 
frightened at his own prize, which he holds up by the end of its 
ugly, bulb-shaped body, the long arms writhing in the air mean- 
while. One of his comrades looks over his shoulder at the crea- 
ture, and a tall girl approaches, half curious and half afraid. A 
younger boy, seated on the side of his boat upon the sand, and 
stretching out his bare legs in the sunshine, observes the group 
with an air of unconcern. This latter figure, and that of the girl, 
are remarkably well painted. A very fine group is that of ' The 
Girls of Cancale drawing Sea-Water.' A large barrel on wheels 
has been run out into the sea by two stout maidens, one of whom 
sits in a not ungraceful posture on one of the shafts to rest, while 
another faces the spectator still clinging to the other shaft. A 
third girl is pouring water from a large brown pitcher into the 
bung-hole of the cask, another proffers her full jug, and still an- 
other in the background is dipping her pitcher into the sea. The 
attitudes and grouping of the different personages are full of natu- 
ral and unstudied grace — the free grace of the hardy daughters of 
the shore. M. Feyen also reproduces for us the varied scenes of 
life at Cancale : the sorting of the oysters, a large picture remark- 
able for the graceful figure of a girl standing erect in her waggon 
and directing the movements of her horse with reins high upraised ; 
a regatta, with its open tribunes filled with spectators, and the beach 
crowded with fishermen and women, the latter enlivening the scene 
with their clean white caps and here and there a bright-hued 
shawl; scenes at the salt-works; peasant interiors, showing the 
curious carved two-story bedsteads, containing two beds, one 
above the other, like a ship's berths, &c., &c. One very pretty 
scene among the smaller works shows a comely peasant-girl spin- 
ning busily at her wheel in the open air, while at a little distance 
sits a handsome, bronzed young fisherman with a net before him. 
But, instead of attending to his work, he is casting shy glances at 
his neighbour, who draws out her thread with an air of uncon- 
sciousness which is quite too stolid to be real. There are also 
some very fine studies of heads, single figures, &c., one of these 
latter representing an exceedingly pretty fisher-girl of fifteen, with 
large, laughing black eyes, and wild elf-locks of coal-black hair 
escaping from under her white cap — the only one of these hero- 
ines of sea-side life, by-the-way, that shows any positive traces of 
beauty. 

M. Bonnat's portrait of President Gr6vy, which he intends to 
exhibit at the Salon of next spring, is well under way, the head 
being neariy completed. The first sittings took place at the 
Elys6e, but M. Gr^vy was so continually called away, and the 
work was liable to so many interruptions, that the artist was com- 
pelled to request his illustrious sitter to come to his studio. To 
this request the President acceded, and the work is now pro- 
gressing rapidly. The resemblance is said to be very accurate, 
and the picture promises in all respects to surpass the Victor Hugo 
of last year. 

M. Baugniet, the poetic and charming Belgian artist, has re- 
cently sold to Mr. Knoedler, of New York, his lovely ' Premieres 
Confidences,' a group of two sisters, the youngest of whom, almost 
a child in years, is in the act of shyly telling her first experiences 
of love to her grave and deeply interested elder sister. The deli- 
cacy, the grace, the purity of tone of this charming work, cannot 
be too highly praised. M. Baugniet has recently turned his at- 
tention to water-colours, and with such success that his orders for 
such work more than keep pace with his powers of production, 
careful and conscientious worker as he always is. He is also at 
work on a large and important painting ordered of him by the 
Belgian Government, for the International Belgian Exhibition of 
next year. His painting of ' Washington's Birthday ' has recently 
been very finely reproduced in photo-gravure, by Messrs. Goupil 
&Co. 

M. Castiglione has been for some time engaged on a large por- 
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trait group, which he expects to finish in time for the next Salon. 
He has lately devoted much time to the production of pen-and-ink 
drawings (mostly heads, either ideal or portraits), which have met 
with a very great success, some of the Art-critics going so far as 
to declare his treatment of certain points of light and shade equal 
to that of Rembrandt. A noted Art-collector of Holland not only 
carried ofif every one of the artist's completed drawings at his own 
price, but gave him an order for ten more on the spot. M. Casti- 
glione has hitherto been looked upon as the rival of Escosura in 
minuteness of finish and brilliancy of colouring, so that this new 
departure of his talent is as unexpected as it is remarkable. 



M. Brozik, the young Bohemian artist, whose pictures at the 
last two Salons have been so much remarked (he carried off a 
medal in 1878), has just been married to Mademoiselle Mina Sedel- 
mayer, the daughter of the well-known picture-dealer. He is now 
completing a portrait of Admiral Gicquet de la Touches, and also 
a portrait group of the family of Mr. Harjes, the well-known 
American banker. His beautiful picture of ' The Convalescent ' 
has been sold to an American amateur. 

M. Manet is at work on the portraits of MM. Clemenceau and 
Antonin Proust. The great impressionist will probably exhibit 
these two works at the next Salon. 



ART IN THE CITIES. 



BALTIMORE. — A special committee appointed by the Maryland 
Institute, and consisting of the Honorable Carroll Spence, George 
L. McCahan, and J. W. Bond, whose duty it was to visit the schools 
of design in the North, and report upon them, made their report to the 
Institute on the 3rd of November. The document will be published in 
full. These gentlemen visited the principal institutions of New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Worcester, and Brooklyn. . . . The Art-Gallery 
of the Peabody Institute has received a collection of casts, busts, bas- 
reliefs, and antique statues from Europe, at a cost of $1,288.83, being 
part of a contribution of $15,000 made by Mr. John W. Garrett. The 
balance of $13,712.67 still remains to be expended. The profits of the 
recent Loan Art Exhibition were $2,050.82, three-quarters of which will 
be devoted to the purchase of American paintings for the gallery. The 
entire cost of the new building was $684,509.33. . . . President Oilman, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, delivered an able lecture on the loth 
of November on the needs of Baltimore. " Next to instruction in the 
useful arts," he said, " we need schools of drawing and design, of mo- 
delling and engraving, of water-colour and painting and architecture. 
Upon this subject the experience of such cities as San Francisco, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburg, New Haven, Philadelphia, Boston, and New York, 
has'recently been considered by a committee of the Maryland Institute. 
Drawing might be, can, would, and should be, as common an accomplish- 
ment among the young as penmanship ; it is a language as fcyrcible as 
speech, which we all ought to learn and all ought to practise." 

Boston. — A society has been formed for the adornment of the city of 
Boston, for the voluntary care of its memorials, for the preservation of 
its public grounds, and for the erection of works of Art commemorating 
its public men and its great events. Mr. M. P. Kennard presided at 
the first meeting, which was held on the 13th of November, and ap- 
pointed a committee of five, namely, Messrs. E. H. Clement, William 
R. Ware, F. W. Lincoln, Nadir Estes, and Francis Jenks, to select a 
name for the new organisation. Among the other gentlemen present 
were Mr. Charles U. Cotting, Dr. Samuel A. Green, Mr. George G. 
Crocker, Mr. Charles W. Slack, Mr. S. B. Stebbins, Mr. W. H. Bald- 
win, Mr. Joseph Healy, Mr. E. D. Barbour, Mr. Prentiss Cummings, 
and Mr. Royal M. Pulsifer. . . . The Boston Art-Club has adopted the 
following resolution, offered by the President, Mr. Charles C. Perkins, 
with reference to its late member, Mr. William M. Hunt: "Resolved, 
That we, members of the Boston Art-Club, deeply regret the untimely 
death of our late associate, William Morris Hunt. While his artistic 
genius was of that high order which obtained the warm admiration of 
all who could appreciate it, his kindly disposition endeared him'to his 
friends, and his brilliant social qualities made those who occasionally 
met him feel that it was a privilege to be in his company." ... A plaster 
bust of Ralph Waldo Emerson has been modelled by Mr. French. It 
is proposed to have a marble copy of it placed in Memorial Hall, Cam- 
bridge. . . . Wendell Phillips has written a paper bitterly attacking 
the principal public statues in Boston. He says that Ball's ' Quincy ' 
" is a dancing-master clogged with horse-blankets ; not a dancing-mas- 
ter taking a position — that might possibly be graceful — but a dancing- 
master assuming an attitude, which is always ridiculous and wholly un- 
like Quincy, who never assumed anything, but was Nature itself all 
over. I tender my sincere condolence to those who share the great 
mayor's blood." It is " a clumsy mass ; any one sensitive to balance 
nervously longs to prop up that right side, fearful of his tumbling back- 
ward." Ball's statue of Benjamin Franklin is that of " a tipsy old gen- 
tleman, somewhat weak on his spindle-shanks, swaying feebly to and 
fro on a jaunty cane, with villainous leer as he ogles the ladies. Bos- 
ton seems hag-ridden with Thomas Ball." W. W. Story's statue of 



Everett is " in trousers too large for him, and a frock-coat which he has 
slightly outgrown." Concerning the equestrian statue of Washington, 
facing Commonwealth Avenue, he says : " Washington ? Well, then, 
my worthy George, drop your legs closer to your horse's sides ; it must 
fatigue you to hold them off at that painful distance. Rest yourself. 
General ; subside for a moment, as you used to do at Mount Vernon, 
into the easy pose of a gentleman ; don't oblige us to fancy you are ex- 
hibiting." The Charles Sumner statue is " a cask made of staves and 
set on human legs. The face is that of a heavy-moulded prize-fighter." 
In conclusion, Mr. Phillips says : " I do not translate the old proverb, 
de mortuis nil nisi bonum, as men usually do, say nothing but good of 
the dead. I rather render it, ' Of the dead say nothing, unless you can 
tell something good of them.' " 

Chicago. — The annual meeting of the Decorative Art Society was 
held in the club-room of the Palmer House on the 25th of November, 
Mrs. J. Y. Scammon in the chair, and sixty ladies in attendance. The 
following-named officers were elected for the ensuing year : President, 
Mrs. J. Y. Scammon ; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Franklin MacVeagh, Mrs. 
J. M. Loomis, Mrs. John N. Jewett, Mrs. WiUiam Hibbard ; Record- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. W. K. Nixon ; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Mary 
Park ; Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Flower ; Board of Managers, Mrs. L. Z. 
Leiter, Mrs. S. C. Griggs, Mrs. George Higginson, Mrs. Arthur Caton, 
Mrs. Frank Douglas, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. W. E. Strong, Mrs. 
Henry Willing, Mrs. Frederick Grant, Mrs. John Yale, Mrs. Clinton 
Locke, Mrs. B. F. Ayer, Mrs. Alfred Mason, Mrs. R. W. Patterson, Mrs. 
E. S. Stickney, Mrs. George Dunlap, Mrs. Theodore Shaw, Mrs. A. T. 
Gait, and Mrs. Dudley Wilkinson. From the report of the Secretary, 
Miss Mary Park, it appeared that during the last year articles were re- 
ceived for sale from four hundred contributors, and the average monthly 
sales were $180. The Society charges only nineteen per cent, for ma- 
king sales, and thus leaves a large sum to be netted by contributors. 
Instruction in embroidery and in needlework has been given, there 
having been one hundred and eighteen pupils in the paying classes du- 
ring the first half of the year 1879. The Society has one hundred and 
sixty-nine members, and, after meeting expenses to the amount of $4,124, 
during the last year, has a balance in the treasury to the amount of 
$843. This is an excellent exhibit. . . . The Chicago Academy of De- 
sign held a special meeting on the 21st of November, to fix a date for 
holding the annual autumn reception. Mr. John C. Cochran, the Presi- 
dent, occupied the chair. The date was fixed for the 6th of December, 
when it was believed that General Grant would be in the city. A most 
elaborately and beautifully designed invitation to the General was in 
course of preparation. Membership tickets were reduced from ten to 
five dollars each, and the Recording Secretary was intrusted with the sale 
of them. They admit holders to all the receptions and exhibitions, and 
also to the rooms of the Academy at any time. The design for the in- 
vitation to General Grant is a banner of blue satin, resting on an easel 
of gold, the satin being illuminated with gold, and the whole enclosed 
in a box of Turkey leather mounted with gold. 

Cincinnati. — The ladies are making a vigorous effort to establish an 
Art-Museum on the plan of the South Kensington Museum, London, 
and there is a general feeling that Cincinnati should not be behind St. 
Louis and Chicago in a matter of so vital interest to the arts and indus- 
tries of the community. What the French have made their nation by 
attention to the study of Art, it is believed Americans can make theirs. 
The undertaking is based upon large and sound views of the conditions 
of commercial and social prosperity. Rooms have been taken in the 
Music-Hail Building, and several classes which are self-supporting and 



